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CHAPTER 1 
BOYS WILL BE BOYS 


Frances Mitchell told the collection of loafers sitting along the wooden 
bench in front of his fix-it shop, ‘“When that little Askins bastard’s ass gets 
heavy enough to break his neck they will hang him.’’ All the old timers 
nodded sagely. The comment had been engendered by the happenings of 
the night before. 

Sandy Williamson, ordinarily an bosom buddy, had snaked my 
favorite horse out of the pasture and ridden him in a quarter-mile race. I 
was getting the pony ready for a race of my own, one I really was intent 
on knocking off, but Sandy had jaded the horse. He pulled up lame 
before we’d gotten out the end of the blistering quarter. I was pretty mad 
about it. I got my pistol and went looking for my old buddy. 

He saw me coming. Taking a look at the sixshooter which I had tucked 
in my belt over the navel, he took to his heels. I came out with the forty- 
four and, not wanting to kill him, I shot low. The bullet took him through 
the calf of his right leg and tumbled him like a head-shot antelope. I walk- 
ed up to him as he lay on the ground, hauled back on the hammer and 
standing over him said, ‘‘You sonofabitch I’ve got a good notion to put 
this next ball right between your eyes.’’ He begged pitifully and of course 
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I didn’t intend to shoot him on the ground anyway. 

The shooting created something of a sensation in town. But as most 
folks were dead against the other feller borrowing your horse, and 
especially putting him in a race, which he had won, the opinion of Mit- 
chell the garage man was not exactly seconded by the most of the good. 
burghers. 

There were other times when the populace did not exactly second all 
my juvenile hijinks. The Sells-Floto Circus came to town, pitched the big 
top, and the side-show tent for a three night stand. This was in the days 
when itinerant circus toured from one pueblo to the other; loading all 
their impedimenta including the animals on trucks as they moved across 
country. 

Thad gone to the first show and I watched my Ingersoll dollar watch, 
and at 10:15 promptly all the elephants were in their act in the center ring. 
The next night I had all the boys with any guts in town and every man-jack 
was on a tent rope. Promptly at 10:15 I shot off my pistol and all the stur- 
dy old partners hacked through the tent ropes on the south side. The great 
canvas very majestically tumbled inward. The screams of the audience 
together with the trumpeting of the tuskers was a heartening thing to hear. 
We scampered off to the creek bottoms and, after an interval, quietly 
wended our way off to our separate beds. 

The circus people threatened to sue the town but the pueblo was unin- 
corporated, had no city government, no city council, and, as no one was 
hurt, everyone thought it was a pretty good joke. The Sells-Floto cancelled 
the last night’s performance and went off in a huff. The elephants, being 
the tame Indian pachyderm, stood around and waited to be dragged out 
from beneath the mountain of canvas. 

Every spring, this being the old Indian Territory, the Cheyennes, the 
Arapahoes, the Kiowas and some renegade Comanches loaded up their 
squaws, the papooses, and tied their best running pony behind the 
Studebaker wagon and set off for Ponca City where they had a big 
stampede. Everybody got drunk and ran horse races all day long for at 
least a fortnight. In making this pilgrimage they always worked their way 
through my small collection of shacks, livery stables, trading posts and 
bootleg joints. We always gave the Red Man a lively welcome when he 
came to town. Some of the older bucks still flaunted scalps at their wagon 
bows and one in particular was of long blond hair. Very probably some 
hapless rancher’s wife. 


The convoy usually included about 20 wagons and the young bucks 
brought up the rear shagging along the ponies. Most of these were the 
running horses but they were a scraggily lot. I always tried to match a 
race with Indians but they were pretty foxy about taking up a challenge 
from a paleface. They always referred to us as palefaces and what we 
called them a self-respecting publisher would not put to print. 

One night while the conclave was in camp on the edge of town, the 
wagons pulled up in a tight little circle—undoubtedly learned from the 
early white settlers who invariably ‘‘forted up’’ when they made 
camp—with all the horseflesh thrown to the inside, a hell of a hullabaloo 
was suddenly raised; and down on the encampment charged a whole 
troop of cavalry. Waving blankets, yelling like the fiends of Hell with a 
pack of big-mouthed hounds adding to the crescendo of sound, the riders 
charged the encircled wagons. 

It was too much for the spooky Indian horses. They broke through the 
flimsy rope barrier which had been strung between the wagons and in a 
thundering herd plunged off toward the Cimarron. The Indians were left 
afoot and alone. It took them three days to gather all their livestock and 
quit the town. The next year they made a big swing around the pueblo. 

The idea for the Indian stampede was not entirely mine. Harvey Ham- 
mer had conceived the idea and broaching it to me I added a few details 
and we assembled the riders behind the trader’s store and poured out on 
signal to charge down on the teepees enmasse. The townspeople, most of 
whom had been harrassed by the Red Man during times past cast a 
benevolent eye on the whole proceedings. ‘‘Serves thim dam Injuns 
right,’’ said Abe Moon, ‘‘I’ve had ’em run my livestock off ’for this.’’ 

School was a humdrum affair and the superintendent was a stuffy little 
fop who singled me out for a great deal of specialized attention. One 
night a half-dozen bosom buddies and myself carried a goat up to the se- 
cond floor and tied the billy to the bell rope. Country schools in those 
days were programmed on the ringing of a large Liberty bell. The rope 
ran through the floor from the belfry and thence to the ground where it 
was rung to announce that school was in session; school was dismissed, 
etc. 
We carted the old billy up to the second floor and tethered him to the 
bell rope. He tugged enthusiastically and the bell pealed out merrily. We 
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scurried out the pried-open window and skedaddled for home. 

The discordant pealing of the bell awakened the village. People poured 
out into the dusty streets and foregathered at the school, ‘“Whar’s tha’ 
fire?’’ Jess Hill wanted to know from Guy Shook. ‘‘I dunno,’’ answered 
the latter, ‘‘but som’budy is inside ringin’ tha’ bell.”” The school 
superintendent got there about that time and he had the key to the front 
door. The crowd poured inside and mounted the stairs to be confronted 
by a bad-tempered billy goat. 

“Like Dad Mitchell said,”” Judge Hughes offered, “‘it’s that dam 
Askins’ kid an’ as soon as he gits big enough they fer dam sure gonna 
hang him.’’ The school supt evidently decided it was me and the next 
morn promptly upon school taking up he had me in his office. ‘I am go- 
ing to thrash you for this escapade,” he informed me. 

“Try it,” I told him, ‘‘you’ll have a hell of a fight on your hands.”” 
With this slight disagreement between us he compromised by telling me 
to go home and he’d call me when he wanted me back in school. I miss- 
ed the remainder of that term but I was never very keen on school 
anyway. It gave me a lot of time for my guns, my dogs, and my horses, 
that extended recess. 

My Old Man was a real square shooter and J always had a most 
wholesome regard for him. It did not matter what kind of small problem 
I might have with the sheriff, the school superintendent or whoever I 
could depend on him to stand beside me foursquare. He was never picky 
nor yet faultfinding, never offered advice nor suggested that maybe I 
ought to mend my ways. He was invariably understanding, forgiving and 
benevolent. It probably didn’t make me the best younger citizen in the 
pueblo but it sure made me—most especially in later years—the greatest 
admirer of a father a son ever had. 

He and I lived mostly alone. His wife, who sometimes alleged she was 
my mother, but usually indicated by word and action that she was sure I 
belonged to some other mother, was away teaching school. He and I hit it 
off like a couple of boys out on a lark. The Old Man was a terrible cook 
but I never complained. The atmosphere was one of comradely regard and 
I liked it. We did little housekeeping, washed the dishes only when the last 
dish was dirty, never swept the floors and seldom made the beds. The 
washing piled up and the dogs slept in the house. It was a glorious ex- 
istence made better by the unspoken yet well understood affection we had 
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for each other. My Old Man has now been gone for years but I still miss him. 

The county sheriff came to town one day in his old Dodge touring car 
and went to the livery stable and rented a horse. He had his own saddle 
and he dabbed it on this long rangy roan and said, as he slipped an old 
Model 94 of .30-30 persuasion in the scabbard, ‘‘A’m after three bank 
robbers what killed a man in Tulsie. Got word they’re headin’ toward the 
Cimarron.’’ He rode off. I caught up my Shorty horse, rammed a Savage 
-250/3000 in the scabbard and buckled on an old .38 Army Special my 
Old Man bought from Rock Island Arsenal, and rode after the county’s 
highest minion. When caught up with him, I said, ‘‘Shur’ff1’d like to go 
along.’’ 

‘‘Nope,’’ he was quite firm about it, “‘this here’s a man’s job. ‘Sides 
yer too young.’’ About that time we rode up on the Higginbotham boys, 
Deed and Dan, and the sheriff, whose name was Lew Burwell, told them 
what he was doing. Said Deed, a fat man but a good solid citizen, told the 
sheriff, ‘“We’uns only live down the road a half-mile. Since your goin’ 
that way we’ll jist tag along, pickin’ up our rifles when we goes past our 
shack.’’ And that is what they did. I hung back a little but the sheriff 
never told me straight out to turn back so I didn’t. 

We rode hard and fast. The sheriff had a good horse, corn-fed and full 
of lots of bronc shenannigans, and he kept wanting to buck and run. We 
hit a lope and held to it. After 6-7 miles we passed Tom Crawford’s place 
and old Tom was sitting his horse. When he saw the sheriff, who he 
knew, he said, ‘Glad to see yah. The track is back at the meadow end of 
my place.’’ He had a rifle in his saddle scabbard and an old .45 
Peacemaker at his belt. 

We caught up the track and kept on. I heard the sheriff say to Don Hig- 
ginbotham, ‘“Looks like it might be 7-8 hours old. Take some hard riding 
to come up with them bast’ards.”’ 

We rode on into the afternoon. About an hour before sundown, I look- 
ed up ahead and saw a little wisp of smoke rising on the yon side of a 
slight crest. I spurred Shorty up beside the sheriff and told him in a 
whisper. ‘‘Smoke comin’ up beyond that ridge.”’ He pulled his winded 
horse to a standstill and without saying a word held up his hand. 
Everyone pulled to a halt. Sure enough about five minutes 
later another little wisp eddyed skyward. The lawman stepped down, 
dragging his old battered 30-30 from the leather. He motioned me, without 
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uttering a sound, to catch up his reins. The Higgenbothams and Tom 
Crawford stepped down too and all of them moved in on me and offered 
their reins. I was pissed off, I'll tell you. I had been counting on the 
showdown all afternoon and I could see without anyone saying a word 
that I was going to be stuck with holding the ponies. 

It wasn’t a time for argument. I stood fast and the little handful who 
constituted the sheriffs posse moved off toward the top of the ridge. I got 
out my 250/3000 and hoped if the outlaws scattered that maybe one of 
them would drift my way and I could put a bullet through him. 

It was a long wait. Fifteen minutes went by, then 30 minutes had elaps- 
ed. Finally a whole hour had been burned up and it was deepest dusk. 
And then there was a nice pak-pak-pak of gun fire. Then a pause and 
another round of shooting. It sounded fine to me. ‘‘I hope they kill tha’ 
bastards,’’ I said out loud. 

It was dark finally and I stood pretty tense I’ll tell you. I was uncertain 
whether the sheriff and his little party had won out or whether maybe 
they had all been gunned down. I tied the horses and stood behind a tree, 
ready to shoot at anything that moved. Finally Deed Higginbotham said 
from quite a distance, ‘‘Hey, Boots, fetch the hosses.’’ I knew Deed’s 
voice so I was sure it was alright. I untied the ponies and eased forward. 

The sheriff had built a little fire and he had two of the bank robbers sit- 
ting against a tree. The third was stretched out on the ground as dead as 
only an hombre with seven bullet holes in him could be. ‘‘This here’s the 
Tulsa Kid,”’ said the sheriff, ‘‘the boys jist tol’ me.’’ We got back to the 
pueblo by midnight and to say I was the town hero especially among the 
younger set would be the understatement of the day! 

The Hammer brothers, bosom buddies, and myself had no greater am- 
bition than to be cowboys. It was not a ranch country actually but more a 
land of farms, cows were raised but not in great numbers. However 
westward along the Cimarron there were some moderately good size 
spreads and here cattle prevailed. The Hammer duo and 
myself practiced roping the calves on the Yeoman acres. Old Ed, 
irascible and dangerous, was given to shooting rustlers and so the sports 
we played had a sort of piquant touch to it. We'd singled out a calf, usual- 
ly about a 10-month old bull calf and with two riders hazing it in a 
straightline the third rider would drop a loop over its head. He’d then 
throw the bovine, step off his horse and tie its feet. All in approved rodeo 
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style. 

All went well until one day I flipped a calf a bit too hard, it landed 
on its neck and broke it. ‘‘What’ll we do now?’’ Harvey Hammer 
looked at me. 

“‘We’ll butcher him right here,’’ I said, ‘‘and tie the quarters on 
our horses and ride up to old Ed’s headquarters an’ tell him what we 
did.’’ The Hammers looked might skeptical about that! 

When we rode up to the Yeoman ranch headquarters old Ed came 
out to meet us. He was a big man with a fierce scowl. He was given 
a wide berth by everyone in the area and I reckon they were proper- 
ly scared of him. 

“*Ed,’’ I said, ‘‘we was ropin’ yer calves for rodeo practice and 
this un seemed had kinda a weak neck. It broke when he hit the end 
of the rope.”’ 

I expected Old Yeoman to whip out his sixshooter and if he didn’t 
shoot me with it to probably shoot my horse. 

‘‘He looked at the dripping quarters on our horses stared at me, 
and said, ‘‘Wul, I’ll be damned! So you had the goddamned guts to 
kill one of my calves an’ then ride up here to give me tha’ meat.’’ I 
nodded glumly. 

““Wul, I’ll be damned,’’ he said it over again. ‘‘Anybody with 
that much guts kaint be all bad. Git down an’ we’all wull talk this 
one over.’’ 

As a result of the pow-wow we agreed to come out the next four 
weekends and help him with his fall roundup. Old Ed became a fast 
friend after that and we cowboyed for him for three years afterward. 

Another time, and not too far from Yeoman’s rancho, my Old 
Man and I were in a duck blind, the season was most propitious for 
bountiful flights of pintails, some widgeon and an occasional 
flighting of mallards. We’d built a good blind, two weeks before and 
now as the first desultory gleamings of the morning lighted the red- 
dish waters of the Cimarron, we sat tense and ready watching off to 
the northward from whence all decent groupments of wildfowl 
could be expected. Far into the sky we looked and directly a great 
long wavering line ducks appeared. ‘‘Those are pintails,’’ the Old 
Man observed, as he moved his big Ithaca 10 bore into the ready 
position. The Old Man was more goose shooter than duck hunter 
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and the Big Ithaca was a 10 bore which Lou Smith, the president of 
Ithaca, had made for him. He was always hopeful we’d get into a 
mighty flight of geese rather than have to content ourselves with the 
infinitely lesser attractive ducks. 

As this phalanx of streaming birds passed over the blind a half- 
mile above us the residents therein raised up and blasted away at 
them. The game was not less 100 yards high and all the hunters did 
was to succeed in lifting them another hundred yards in the air. The 
pintails winged by far far out of range of our guns. 

“Those sonsofbitches,’’ the Old Man never got very heated up 
about anything. Even when his current wife checked all his meager 
balance out of the little local bank. But I could tell from his tone that 
he was pretty irritated at the two nimrods above us. Within a 
quarter-hour the same thing happened again. This second approach 
was made by a hundred mallards, big fellows with a glorious 
greenhead drake leading the flight. The neighbors stood up in their 
blind and both of them emptied their old Model 97 Winchesters at 
the ducks. 

In the pit with us the Old Man had fetched along his .276 DuBiel. 
This was a rifle made up on the 1903 Springfield action but with a 
barrel turned out by John DuBiel who had taken over the remnants 
of the Hoffman Arms Co. The .276 was a hot rock caliber, for its 
day, and kicked along a 160-gr bullet at almost 2900 fps velocity. 
The Old Man laid the rifle over the parapet of the pit we had dug and 
laid a bullet into the willows which surrounded the blind up stream. 
This produced almost instant reaction. 

The two occupants leaped to their feet, climbed out of their pit 
with an alacrity which was most commendable, and waved their 
arms like semaphores. The Old Man didn’t even grunt. He put 
another round into the pit. This time between the two duck hunters. 
That was enough for them. They snatched up their scatterguns and 
made a ten-second dash for the cover of the nearer bank. That was 
the last we ever saw of them. ‘“‘Now maybe we’ll get some duck 
shooting,’’ the Old Man smiled a little. I liked him for what he had 
done. No one ever put any imposition on my Old Man and got away 
with it. That following summer he and I saddled our horses one day 
and rode off. We headed into the sunset and just kept going for 10 days. 
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